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safely. Research shows, however, that isolated mass media campaigns have had little or no success in the past. A new approach that combines mass communication principles with individualized training for people who want to change has shown promise. But it is still uncertain if such efforts could be adapted to address alcohol-related problems on a large scale.
The third category of preventive measures considers ways to make drinking safer even if people don't change their drinking practices. This entails making changes in the physical or social environment to reduce the risk for people who drink and for those around them (Chapter 8). Because traffic fatalities account for about half of all the people killed in accidents, passive restraints in automobiles, including air bags and automatic seat belts, are the technological devices with the greatest potential to reduce alcohol-related accidental deaths. But as many people are killed in other kinds of accidents—falls, drownings, fires, etc.—as in traffic accidents, and alcohol may be involved in as many or more of these deaths. A more thorough accounting of alcohol's role in all accidental deaths and injuries would make it easier to design products, surroundings, tools, and vehicles that are safer for everyone, not just for people who have been drinking.
The quality of the evidence demonstrating the effectiveness of these various preventive measures differs. For changes in the price of alcohol and certain alterations in the physical environment, the evidence is fairly persuasive. For educational campaigns and changes in availability, the evidence is fragmentary or nonexistent.
It should be remembered, however, that each preventive initiative builds on the strength of all others. Another major theme of this book has been that prevention is a comprehensive concept, linking dozens of creative, well-balanced measures by the simple idea that they be broadly applied, impersonal, and properly directed. As Lawrence Wallack of the University of California at Berkeley says, "Too much comes out in the form, 'It is this or that' and not enough in the form, 'It is all of these things, and each has to be developed and constructed in relation